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Blase  “Blase”  is  a popular  characterization 

ISetv  Yorkers  of  the  average  New  Yorker.  The  im- 
peachment may  he  a fair  one,  for  in 
his  daily  pursuits  a resident  of  New  York,  or  the 
Metropolitan  District,  comes  in  contact  with  such  a 
constant  exposition  of  the  latest  marvels  of  science 
and  industry  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he 
appears  to  accept  certain  remarkable  manifestations 
as  a matter  of  course. 

Food  Supply  If  an  effort  were  made  to  endeavor 
Outstanding  to  create  in  New  York  minds  an 

Problem  understanding  of  the  extraordinary 

things  that  are  being  developed  and 
accomplished  and  of  problems  that  are  being  solved, 

' I doubt  very  much  if  proper  consideration  would 
■ be  given  to  what  is  without  question,  the  most  vital 
of  all  and  that  is  the  problem  of  food  supply  for 
i the  Metropolitan  District. 

i 10,000,000  The  Metropolitan  District  contains 
to  be  Fed  a population  of  approximately  ten 

millions,  almost  one-tenth  of  the  in- 
i habitants  of  the  entire  United  States.  This  means 
that  one-tenth  of  the  food  requirements  of  the  entire 

[nation  must  be  met  in  this  restricted  and  congested 
district.  You,  who  perhaps  find  it  somewhat  of  a 
problem  to  arrange  for  the  food  requirements  of  a 
single  family,  should  stop  and  ponder  a moment  upon 

(the  processes  necessary  to  feed  this  enormous  Metro- 
politan population.  You  will  then  begin  to  have 
some  conception  of  the  marvelous  transportation  or- 
ganization— rail,  water  and  vehicular — that  is  re- 
quired to  provide  therefor,  and  the  arrangements  that 

Smust  be  made  to  store  up  food  against  seasonal 
changes;  or  of  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding the  purity  and  healthfulness  of  this  enor- 
mous food  supply.  These  are  matters  to  each  one  of 
which  in  itself  much  time  could  be  devoted  and  the 
time  available  precludes  considering  these  features 
tonight. 
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We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  a general  way  to  a 
consideration  of  where  the  food  for  this  Metropol- 
itan District  comes  from  and  that  I assure  you  com- 
bines a romantic  travelogue  and  a liberal  course 
in  geography. 

2,000  Miles  In  1925  receipts  of  fruits  and  vege- 
of  Food  tables  in  New  York  City  totaled  203,- 

561  car  loads.  This  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a solid  train  of  freight  cars  two  thousand 
miles  in  length.  Only  ten  per  cent  of  New  York’s 
requirements  are  provided  by  local  or  nearby  pro- 
ducers. It  is  estimated  that  the  average  length  of 
haul  for  New  York’s  fruits  and  vegetables  is  1,500 
miles.  Practically  all  of  this  enormous  business  is 
handled  in  the  narrow  strip  of  Manhattan  Island  ad- 
jacent to  the  Hudson  River  water  front  below  Canal 
Street  between  the  hours  of  three  and  six  A.  M.  while 
New  York’s  population  is  asleep. 

The  World  It  is  a fact  that  the  United  States 
Feeds  is  self-sustaining  to  a greater  degree 

/Veto  York  than  any  other  nation.  Nevertheless, 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  are  drawn 
upon  not  only  for  some  of  New  York’s  luxuries, 
but  for  many  of  the  staples  she  consumes. 

Onions  Consider  the  lowly  but  aromatic 

onion.  Does  its  fragrance  bring  to 
you  a picture  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  with  all  its 
historic  and  romantic  background?  Yet  it  is  a fact 
that  we  receive  substantial  shipments  of  onions  from 
Egypt.  Onions  are  shipped  to  this  market  from  a 
great  number  of  States,  principally  New  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  New  Jersey,  California 
and  Virginia,  and  also  in  substantial  quantities  from 
Spain,  Chile,  Mexico,  Egypt  and  Denmark. 

Blitter  A necessity  and  commonplace  of 

our  lives.  Does  it  suggest  to  you 
Siberia — a land  of  banishment,  cold  and  open  plains? 
We  get  butter  from  Siberia. 
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Eggs  We  think  of  them  as  laid  almost  in 

our  back  yards.  When  you  think  of 
an  egg  you  do  not  associate  it  with  China,  with  its 
teeming  population — starvation — anarchy  and  unrest 
and  military  campaigns  in  which  they  stop  fighting 
when  it  rains. 

Corned  Beef  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage — those 
and  Cabbage  plebian  affinities — have  traveled  far* 
ther  than  many  of  their  superior  con- 
sumers. We  get  cabbage  from  Holland  and  beef 
from  South  America,  Australia  and  even  Roumania. 

Cheese  Cheese  is  a travelogue.  We  get  it 

from  South  America,  Europe,  New 
Zealand,  and  even  Palestine  and  Syria. 

Pork  and  Pork  and  beans — of  Pilgrim  ances- 

Beans  try — than  which  there  are  no  sturdier 

American  twins.  We  get  pork  from 
South  America,  China,  Irish  Free  State,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand  and  Sweden.  Dried  beans  from 
France,  the  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Argentine,  Chile,  Japan,  South  Africa,  Italy 
and  Madagascar. 


A'etr  York  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 

A ever  that  at  no  time  in  the  year  is  New 

Without  York  without  fresh  vegetables?  The 

Fresh  fact  is  that  throughout  the  entire 

Vegetables  year  there  is  under  way  at  one  point 

or  another  a harvesting  of  food  stuffs 
for  the  Metropolitan  population.  During  the  local 
producing  season  a substantial  portion  of  our  fresh 
vegetables  come  from  adjacent  territory,  but  this 
only  provides  a small  percentage  of  the  annual  re- 
quirement. As  the  local  season  wanes  the  supplies 
come  from  further  north  to  Canada  and  then  from 
the  Southern  States  and  from  California  throughout 
the  entire  year. 
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Potatoes  Take  potatoes — they  come  princi- 

pally from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maine,  Long  Island  and  North  Carolina.  In  lesser 
quantities  we  get  them  from  Canada,  Pennsylvania, 
Idaho,  Vermont,  California,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Colorado.  We  also  have  pota- 
toes from  Bermuda,  Cuba  and  Mexico  and  occasional 
lots  from  the  Netherlands.  I believe  there  has  been 
a restriction  on  the  importation  of  potatoes  from 
European  countries,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
disease  known  as  “potato  scab”. 

Spinach  Take  spinach — which  is  more  and 

more  becoming  recognized  as  one  of 
our  most  valuable  foods.  It  is  available  the  year 
round  from  South  Carolina,  California,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  Incidentally,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  spinach  is  known  as  “the  broom 
of  the  stomach”  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated 
vegetables.  The  Department  states  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  a Chinese  work  of  the  Seventh  or  Eighth 
Century.  In  Spain  in  the  Twelfth  Century  it  was 
known  as  “ a prince  of  vegetables”  and  as  far  back 
as  1351  it  appears  in  a list  of  vegetables  used  by 
monks  on  fast  days.  It  also  appears  in  a cook  book 
of  1390  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Court  of  King 
Richard  the  Second  under  the  name  of  “spynoches”. 

Lettuce  A valuable  element  of  diet — is  avail- 

able the  year  round.  The  States  of 
Arizona,  California,  Texas,  Missouri,  Washington, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon.; 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New 
York  and  Minnesota  all  contribute  to  the  supply,  as 
does  Mexico.  Lettuce,  incidentally,  is  regarded  as 
among  the  earliest  of  cultivated  vegetables  of  Old 
World  origin.  Reference  has  been  found  to  its  use 
by  the  Persian  Kings  about  550  B.  C.  and  its  medi- 
cinal properties  were  known  by  Hippocrates  about 


430  B.  C.  and  it  was  mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  356 
B.  C.  Among  the  Romans  we  are  told  lettuce  was 
very  popular.  Cultivation  of  lettuce  is  referred  to 
in  records  of  the  early  settlement  period  of  the 
; United  States.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  the  farm  value  of  the  commercial  crop 
of  lettuce  for  the  year  1925  was  $24,767,000.00. 

Tomatoes  The  tomato  is  now  a year  round 

citizen.  The  heaviest  shipments  of 
tomatoes  come  from  Florida.  Tomato  shipments  also 
come  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  California,  Texas, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Utah,  Ohio  and  from 
Nassau,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  Ber- 
muda. The  tomato,  we  are  told  is  a native  of  trop- 
ical America  and  it  is  said  was  eaten  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  Mexico  who  called  it  “tomati”.  The  French 
gave  it  the  name  of  “Pommes  d’Amours”  or  “love 
apple”.  It  was  not  until  about  1884  that  the  tomato 
began  to  achieve  popularity  as  a food.  As  a matter 
of  fact  it  is  said  that  prior  to  1835  the  tomato  was 
considered  poisonous  by  the  majority  of  American 
people. 

Cabbage  Cabbage — is  one  of  the  leading  veg- 

etable crops  of  the  United  States  and 
is  classified  as  one  of  the  most  wholesome  foods. 
Cabbage  is  received  in  New  York  from  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia.  The  principal 
foreign  source  of  supply  is  the  Netherlands  and  some 
shipments  from  Canada,  Cuba  and  Germany. 

Cauliflower  Cauliflower — is  shipped  into  this 

market  from  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Long  Island.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon 
and  Virginia.  Broccoli,  which  is  a hardy  variety  of 
cauliflower,  has  been  introduced  and  is  becoming 
popular.  It  has  also  been  known  as  Italian  asparagus 
and  although  apparently  new  to  popular  favor  it  is 
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mentioned  in  England  in  a Dictionary  Edition  of 
1724.  Cauliflower  and  broccoli  are  similar  except  in 
the  period  of  growth.  The  latter  requires  an  entire 
year  for  its  growth,  whereas  cauliflower  is  brought 
to  maturity  in  from  three  to  five  months.  Most  of 
the  broccoli  is  produced  in  California. 

Beans  The  bean  is  one  of  our  oldest  cul- 

tivated food  plants.  The  States  of 
Florida,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  California,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, New  Jersey  and  New  York,  all  contribute  to 
the  supply,  as  do  Cuba,  Chile,  Mexico,  the  West  In- 
dies, various  European  countries  and  far  off  British 
India,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Kwantung  and  Pal- 
estine and  Syria,  not  to  mention  New  Zealand,  Brit- 
ish East  Africa,  Egypt  and  Madagascar. 

Carrots  The  Department  of  Agriculture 

tells  us  that  carrots  had  their  original 
home  in  Eastern  Europe  and  adjoining  portions  of 
Asia.  Carrots  are  mentioned  as  being  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia as  far  back  as  1609  and  early  became  a staple 
market  garden  product.  New  York  has  an  ample 
supply  of  these  throughout  the  year.  New  York 
State,  Texas,  California,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,,' 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Michigan  contribute  to  this  supply  as  the  seasons 
change.  Carrots  are  also  imported  from  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Celery  A vegetable  of  Old  World  origin— 

has  become  a very  important  crop1 
which  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  1925  was  valued  at  $12,491,000.  The  States  of 
California,  Florida  and  New  York  are  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  New  York  market,  but  celery  is 
also  received  from  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Pennsylvania. 

Cucumbers  Take  cucumbers — the  ancestry  of  a 

cucumber  is  traced  back  3000  years 
B.  C.  They  form  a substantial  element  in  New  fork’s 
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I vegetable  supply.  The  largest  supply  of  early  cucum- 
bers comes  to  us  from  the  Southern  States — Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina;  as  the 
season  grows  later  from  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  last  New  York  State. 

Peas  Formerly  considered  a home  garden 

vegetable,  peas  have  developed  into 
a substantial  branch  of  argriculture.  They  are  sent 
to  the  New  York  market  from  Arizona,  Imperial 
Valley  of  California,  Florida,  Mississippi,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Colorado,  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York.  Dried  and  canned  they  are  im- 
ported from  various  European  countries  and  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  Chile,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
Kwantung,  Palestine  and  Syria,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Peppers  Peppers — come  into  the  New  York 

market  in  substantial  quantities,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Southern  States. 

These  vegetables  I have  mentioned  constitute  what 
may  be  termed  the  bulk  of  the  staples  for  the  New 
York  market.  Time  does  not  permit  giving  the  de- 
tail of  the  various  other  varieties  of  vegetables  com- 
ing into  this  district,  ranging  from  asparagus  to  tur- 
nips, which  in  the  aggregate  form  a very  substantial 
qnantity  of  food  and  which  are  shipped  into  New 
York  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  an  idea 
of  the  geographic  distribution  of  which  I have  given 
you  in  the  case  of  the  staples  specifically  mentioned. 

Brussels  Take  brussels  sprouts — the  growing 

Sprouts  of  which  has  developed  quite  a sub- 

stantial industry  in  the  delta  region 
in  Louisiana.  It  is  not  as  the  name  might  imply  a 
foreigner.  It  is  not  as  well  known  outside  of  New 
York  apparently,  for  a representative  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  when  recently 
conducting  a party  of  New  York  State  farmers 
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through  the  Washington  Market  found  that  many  of 
them  had  never  heard  of  brussel  sprouts. 

Collards  In  the  list  appears  “collards”  which 

is  a variety  of  non-heading  cabbage 
and  is  received  mostly  from  Southern  Georgia. 

And  so  with  New  York’s  fruit  supply  in  which  in 
point  of  quantity,  apples  and  oranges  constitute  the 
leaders. 

Apples  Apples  come  from  many  different ! 

States.  In  fact  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union  sends  apples  in  some  quantity  to  this 
market.  The  largest  proportion,  however,  come  from 
the  States  of  Washington  and  New  York.  New  York’s 
annual  receipt  of  apples  exceeds  12,000  car  loads. 

Oranges  The  principal  American  source  of 

our  orange  supply  is  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia and  Porto  Rico.  Importations  of  oranges  are 
comparatively  small,  but  they  do  come  in  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Central  America  and  West  Indies  and  Argen- 
tine and  Japan. 

Grapes  Although  I have  said  that  oranges 

and  apples  constitute  the  largest  items 
in  New  York’s  fruit  supply,  I rather  think  that  they 
are  exceeded  in  quantity  by  grapes.  It  is  a very  no- 
ticeable fact  that  since  the  Prohibition  Law  waj 
placed  on  the  books  there  has  been  a tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  of  this  fruit.  Whether  there  is  | 
any  significance  in  this,  I leave  it  to  you  to  judge. 
The  State  of  California  is  by  far  the  largest  producer 
of  our  grapes.  Next  in  order,  but  in  much  smaller 
quantities,  come  the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Grapes  and  Referring  again  to  the  matter  of 
Prohibition  prohibition,  you  will  perhaps  recall 

that  when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
was  adopted  the  fear  was  expressed  that  the  grape 
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industry  in  California  had  been  ruined.  That  these 
fears  were  premature,  is  well  indicated  by  the  pres- 
ent tremendous  production,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  We  learn  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  when  America  was  discov- 
ered wild  grapes  were  so  prominent  in  the  vegeta- 
tion that  the  name  “Vineland“  more  than  once  was 
applied  to  it,  or  to  particular  regions,  and  that  the 
first  settlers  brought  with  them  the  Old  World  con- 
ception of  grape  growing,  which  was  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine.  It  is  stated  it  was  not  until  about 
1850  that  the  growing  of  the  native  bunch  grape  for 
table  use  began  to  receive  attention. 

Bananas  Bananas — which  are  consumed  in 

New  York  in  large  quantities  are 
practically  all  imported,  although  when  we  consider 
that  a considerable  quantity  of  them  come  in  from 
Porto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Philippines, 
we  can  of  course  consider  part  of  the  supply  native. 
Some  bananas  are  also  raised  with  success  in  Florida. 
The  great  bulk,  however,  are  imported  from  Central 
American  countries  and  Jamaica,  Panama,  Mexico, 
Cuba  and  Columbia. 

Cantaloupes  The  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
is  the  principal  source  of  this  supply 
with  substantial  shipments  in  season  from  other  por- 
tions of  California,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Indiana,  Delaware,  Arkansas,  Washington 
and  other  States. 

Grape-  In  America  the  States  of  Florida, 

Fruit  California  and  Arizona  are  the  prin- 

cipal source  of  supply  of  this  fruit. 
Texas  also  produces  excellent  varieties. 

Peaches  The  State  of  Georgia  is  the  largest 

peach  grower.  Next  ranks  California 
and  then  Arkansas,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  Alabama,  Washington  and  in  smaller 
quantities  practically  every  other  State.  Incidentally, 
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it  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  peach  is  unknown.  Some  place  it  in  Persia 
but  since  remotest  antiquity  it  has  been  grown  in 
China. 

Pears  Pears — of  which  5,365  car  loads 

were  received  in  New  York  in  the 
year  1925,  are  principally  produced  in  the  State  of 
California  and  then  New  York,  with  Washington, 
Oregon,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan 
and  many  others. 


Pineapples  Ordinarily  considered  a foreign 

fruit,  pineapples  are  raised  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  Florida,  although  to  a small  ex- 
tent. Our  principal  pineapple  receipts  are  from 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba. 

Plums  Plums  and  Prunes — reach  us  from 

California,  Oregon,  Washington  and 

Idaho. 

Strawberries  Consider  the  luscious  strawberry,  of 

which  2,424  car  loads  were  received 
in  New  York  in  1925.  This  popular  fruit  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  crop  range  which  tends  to 
eliminate  seasons  so  far  as  New  York’s  table  is  con- 
cerned. Early  berries  come  from  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  second  early  from 
Arkansas,  the  Southern  District  of  California,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennesee  and  Vir- 
ginia, followed  by  intermediate  crops  from  Califor- 
nia, Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Missouri  and  New  Jersey,  and  late 
crops  from  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Washington  and  Wisconsin.  In  1925  Mis- 
souri led  all  States  in  strawberry  production,  closely 
followed  by  Virginia,  then  in  order  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  California,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  Delaware  and  Oregon  as  principal 
producers. 
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Water - The  consumption  of  watermelons  is 

melons  indicated  by  the  surprising  quantity 

of  3,203  car  loads  received  in  New 
York  in  1925.  Considering  New  York’s  large  negro 
population,  the  traditional  fondness  of  the  negro  for 
watermelon  is,  no  doubt,  a factor.  It  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  watermelons  were  cultivated 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  are  represented  in  their 
paintings.  Actual  mention  of  the  watermelon  under 
the  Hebrew  name  “Abuatitchim”  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hebrew  exodus  from  Egypt.  Water- 
melon is  found  growing  wild  in  Tropical  Africa 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  Watermelons  are  men- 
tioned in  Massachusetts  in  1629  and  were  cultivated 
by  the  Indians,  who,  it  is  recorded,  were  very  fond 
thereof.  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Missouri  and  California  are  the  most  im- 
portant watermelon  shipping  States,  although  a num- 
ber of  other  States  also  ship  in  substantial  quantities. 
Incidentally,  I am  told  there  has  been  a controversy  in 
some  quarters  as  to  whether  watermelon  is  to  be 
classified  as  a fruit  or  vegetable. 

Olives  The  olive,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 

mined, had  its  origin  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  antiquity  of  the  olive  is  testi- 
fied to,  you  will  recall,  by  the  Bible,  which  relates 
that  it  was  an  olive  branch  brought  to  the  Ark  by  a 
returning  dove  which  first  told  Noah  of  the  receding 
waters  of  the  flood. 

Olive  trees  were  planted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
in  California  at  the  missions  which  they  established 
following  their  entry  in  1769.  Some  of  these  orig- 
inal trees  are  still  standing. 

Olives  are  raised  principally  in  California  and  to 
a limited  extent  in  Arizona. 

Olive  trees  begin  to  bear  commercially  when  they 
are  about  ten  years  old.  The  harvest  time  is  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  and  it  requires  five  weeks  to 
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produce  ripe  olives.  They  ripen  on  the  trees.  After 
canning  they  are  cooked  forty  minutes  at  a tempera- 
ture of  240  degrees. 

Olives  are  imported  from  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  China,  Palestine  and  Syria. 

I have  touched  only  upon  the  fruits  which  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  New  York’s  fare.  There  are  many 
others,  some  of  which  are  consumed  in  considerable 
quantities  and  some  unusual  fruits  which  are  received 
in  limited  amounts,  as  revealed  by  a list  of  all  vari- 
eties coming  into  New  York. 

Nuts  Nuts — constitute  an  important  and 

highly  beneficial  element  in  New 
York’s  food  supply,  of  which  the  records  show  pecans, 
walnuts  and  almonds  form  a large  proportion.  These 
are  supplied  by  the  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, principally  Georgia,  and  in  increasing  quan- 
tities from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
Pecans  come  principally  from  the  States  bordering 
upon  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Peanuts  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that 

in  the  year  1925,  885  cars  of  peanuts 
were  received  in  New  York  City.  The  principal 
peanut  producing  State  is  North  Carolina,  followed 
by  Georgia,  Virginia,  Alabama  and  Texas,  Florida, 
Tennesee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  in 
smaller  quantities.  Peanuts  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  large  quantities  from  China,  Japan  and 
Spain,  even  India.  The  peanut,  as  you  know,  is  of 
high  food  value  and  is  used  in  numerous  ways,  both 
shelled  and  unshelled,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
peanut  butter,  peanut  oil  and  in  various  confections. 

Milk  In  considering  the  subject  of  food 

for  New  York,  one  must  rank  high  in 
the  scale  of  importance  the  supply  of  milk.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  annual  consumption  per  year 
for  the  Metropolitan  District  exceeds  one  billion 
quarts,  an  average  of  practically  2,740,000  quarts  per 
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day.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad  alone  brings  into 
New  York  annually  about  156,723,700  quarts  of  milk 
and  107,458,920  pints  of  cream  — enough  to  make  a 
lake  a mile  long,  82  feet  wide  and  16  feet  deep.  New 
York’s  market  supply  comes  in  at  night  by  special 
train  service  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  from 
Canada.  The  average  haul  for  milk  is  approximately 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  safeguards  placed 
around  this  source  of  food  supply  are  many  but  to 
consider  that  phase  of  the  question  is  not  possible 
at  this  time.  The  bulk  of  this  milk  comes  in  cans. 
It  is  interesting  to  know,  however,  that  recently  sev- 
eral of  the  large  milk  companies  have  inaugurated 
the  use  of  milk  tank  cars.  It  is  estimated  of  the  total 
amount  of  milk  received  in  the  New  York  District, 
approximately  thirty  per  cent  is  bottled  and  sold  to 
consumers  and  the  balance  is  distributed  in  forty 
gallon  milk  cans  to  hotels,  etc. 

Butter  The  receipts  of  butter  at  New  York 

during  the  year  1925  equaled  244,126,- 
627  pounds.  Minnesota  is  the  largest  butter  shipping 
State  into  New  York,  its  shipments  for  the  year 
1925  having  amounted  to  57,206,470  pounds,  followed 
by  Iowa  whose  shipments  aggregated  56,832,932 
pounds.  Third  in  quantity  came  Illinois  with  39.- 
000,000  pounds,  Nebraska  25,000,000  pounds,  Wiscon- 
sin 16,000,000  pounds,  Michigan  15,000,000  pounds. 
Twenty-five  other  States  also  contributed  a lesser 
quantity  to  New  York’s  butter  supply,  a6  well  as 
Canada.  Denmark  contributed  very  substantially  to 
the  supply  and  while  on  the  subject  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  butter  is  imported  from  France. 
Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
United  Kingdom,  Argentine,  Aden,  Siberia,  British 
India,  Palestine,  Syria,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
even  Italian  Africa. 

Cheese  In  1925  there  were  46,163,529  pounds 

of  cheese  received  in  New  York.  The 
largest  cheese  shipping  State  was  Wisconsin,  a total 
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of  18,977,00  pounds  having  been  received;  next 
comes  New  York  State  with  14,106,000  pounds,  then 
Illinois  with  7,211,000  pounds,  and  Indiana  with 
2,074,000  pounds,  Pennsylvania  with  1,104,000  pounds 
and  seventeen  other  States,  in  addition  to  Canada. 
When  we  look  into  the  receipts  of  cheese  from  for- 
eign sources,  one  has  indeed  an  extensive  itinerary. 
This  commodity  in  its  infinite  varieties  comes  in 
varying  quantities  from  the  following  countries: 
Australia,  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands,  Belgium,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 
Islands,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  King- 
dom, Yugoslavia  and  Albania,  Canada,  Mexico,  Other 
British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ar- 
gentina, Venezuela,  Palestine  and  Syria,  New  Zealand. 

Meat  The  Metropolitan  District  is  prob- 

ably the  largest  meat  consuming  cen- 
ter in  the  world  and  it  may  surprise  you  that  con- 
sidering the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  slaughtered, 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  live  stock  centers  of  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  approximate  annual 
receipts  of  meats  in  this  district  aggregate  one  and 
a half  billion  pounds.  Practically  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  contribute  to  the  fresh  meat  supply, 
but  the  bulk  thereof  comes  from  the  Western  and 
South  Western  States.  The  quantity  of  meat,  as 
given  above,  includes  beef,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  etc.  and 
various  provisions.  New  York  City  is  practically  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries,  except  for  specialties, 
6uch  as  fancy  sausages  and  delicatessen  products,  al- 
though it  is  true  that  there  are  substantial  importa- 
tions of  beef  and  other  meats,  as  will  be  referred  to 
elsewhere. 

Poultry  Under  this  heading  come  chickens, 

turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  etc.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  value  of  live  poultry  received 
in  New  York  is  approximately  $53,000,000.  and 
dressed  poultry  approximately  $51,000,000.  The  re- 
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ceipts  of  live  poultry  in  1926  it  is  estimated  will  ex- 
ceed 11,000  cars.  A car  load  contains  between  4,000 
and  5,000  chickens,  the  number  varying  according  to 
seasons.  In  the  cooler  months  the  cars  are  loaded  up 
to  5,000,  in  the  warmer  months  the  loading  is  re- 
duced to  4,000.  On  this  basis  the  11,000  cars  will 
represent  approximately  close  to  50,000,000  chickens. 
Dressed  poultry  is  estimated  at  approximately  180,- 
000,000  pounds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  strike  a true 
average  for  weight  of  the  dressed  poultry,  but  if  we 
assume  an  average  of  three  pounds  for  each  unit, 
the  quantity  received  represents  60,000,000  individual 
birds.  Live  poultry  comes  from  all  the  Western, 
Southern  and  South  Western  States,  including  Texas. 
The  large  quantity  of  live  poultry  received  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Jewish  element  in  New  York’s 
population,  which  will  eat  only  poultry  that  is  killed 
according  to  their  religious  belief  and  is  consumed 
within  a limited  time  following  its  slaughter.  The 
live  poultry  receipts  are  particularly  heavy  in  the 
months  in  which  the  Jewish  holidays  come.  Tur- 
keys, of  course,  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the 
month  of  November  and  for  several  months  there- 
after. It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  turkeys 
also  come  from  Argentina,  Belgium,  China,  Finland, 
France,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  In  connection 
with  turkeys,  I understand  that  after  some  of  the 
turkeys  received  from  Argentina  reached  the  ultimate 
consumers  they  were  found  to  have  been  stuffed  with 
lead  slugs  of  varying  sizes  to  an  extent  of  two  and 
one-half  pounds  per  bird.  No  doubt,  the  receivers 
of  this  particular  lot  of  poultry  can  make  a claim 
against  the  Government  for  refund  of  duty  on  the 
weight  of  the  lead. 

Eggs  The  receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York 

during  1925  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  6,894,137  cases.  Thirty-two  States  contributed 
to  this  supply,  the  largest  being  Illinois  with  a total 
of  1,257,000  cases;  the  next  Iowa  924,000  cases,  then 
New  York  State  688,175  cases,  then  in  order  Indiana 
567,000  cases,  California  456,000  cases,  Washington 
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375,000  cases,  Missouri  364,000  cases.  Ohio  324,000 
cases,  Minnesota  246,000  cases,  Pennsylvania  243,000 
cases.  New  Jersey  215,000  cases  and  nineteen  other 
States  in  decreasing  quantities. 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  arranging  for  strictly 
fresh  eggs  for  New  York.  While  it  is  a fact  that  the 
hen  lays  eggs  only  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  this 
time  depends  upon  the  climate,  so  that  it  is  a fact 
that  the  year  round  in  one  section  or  another  fresh 
eggs  are  being  laid  and  are  available  for  New  York’s 
table. 

A peculiar  thing  about  the  egg  business  is  the  prej- 
udice that  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters  against 
the  brown  egg.  Careful  tests  by  authorities  have 
failed  to  disclose  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  ! 
new  laid  eggs  which  has  any  connection  with  the 
color  of  their  shells.  Some  consumers  insist  upon 
having  pure  white  eggs.  This  is  especially  so  in 
New  York  City,  brown  eggs  usually  being  cheaper. 

If  you  go  to  Boston,  brown  eggs  are  preferred  and 
white  eggs  are  cheaper.  I have  understood  from 
some  source  that  there  has  also  been  some  propa- 
ganda to  the  effect  that  hospitals  preferred  white  |j 
eggs. 

A tour  of  the  countries  from  which  eggs  are  im- 
ported is  an  imposing  one.  This  includes  eggs  in  the  | 
shell  and  dried  or  frozen  or  prepared  eggs,  egg 
yolks  and  egg  albumen.  Among  the  countries  sup- 
plying these  are  Mexico,  Argentina,  China,  Japan, 
Egypt,  Germany,  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  Cey- 
lon, Russia  and  Asia. 

Fish  Fish — is  an  important  part  of  New 

York’s  diet.  This  comes  under  the 
classification  of  salt  water  fish,  fresh  water  fish,  frozen 
fish  and  preserved  fish.  The  salt  water  fish  comes 
from  all  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Fresh  water  fish  is  largely  from  the  Great 
Lakes  District  and  preserved  fish  from  Europe  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The 
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frozen  fish  is  stored  in  freezers  and  cold  storage 
plants  along  the  New  England  Coast  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  it  is  caught.  The  Jewish  population  is 
a large  consumer  of  fresh  water  fish,  and  dried, 
smoked  and  pickled  fish  are  used  largely  by 
other  foreign  elements.  Dried  fish  comes  principally 
from  New  Foundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Maine  Coast.  Smoked  fish  is  prepared  pri- 
marily in  New  York  City.  The  bulk  of  pickled  fish 
arrives  from  Norway,  Holland,  Scotland  and  Canada. 

Caviar  If  one  may  be  pardoned  the  appar- 

ent incongruity  of  mixing  fish  eggs 
and  poetry,  contemplation  of  Caviar  recalls  to  mem- 
ory the  words  penned  by  the  immortal  Longfellow 
in  “The  Psalm  of  Life” — “And  things  are  not  what 
they  seem”.  In  the  popular  mind  Caviar  is  associ- 
ated largely  with  sturgeon  and  envisions  Russia.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  large  catfish  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  rivers  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico in  Texas  waters  supply  “Caviar”. 

Coffee  Brazil  is  by  far  the  largest  provider 

of  New  York’s  coffee,  but  not  the 
only  one.  Coffee  is  imported  from  Columbia,  Venezu- 
ela, Guatemala,  Mexico,  Java  and  Madura,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Aden,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica, 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Panama,  Ecuador,  Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
Straits  Settlements,  even  from  Africa,  including  Mo- 
rocco and  Liberia. 

Tea  Japan  of  course  provides  the  great- 

er part  of  our  tea  and  the  remainder 
comes  from  China  and  various  other  far  eastern 
countries,  including  Ceylon,  Java  and  Madura  and 
others. 

Sugar  New  York  is  of  course  a large  con- 

sumer of  sugar.  I believe  the  esti- 
mate of  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States 
per  year  is  86.53  pounds.  It  will  thus  be  seen  what 
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a tremendous  quantity  of  sugar  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  Metropolitan  District.  The  principal  source 
of  New  York’s  sugar  supply  is  Cuba.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  also  contributes  thereto,  as  well  as  do 
Mexico,  South  America  and  Porto  Rico.  Sugar  beets 
for  the  production  of  sugar  has  become  a substantial 
crop  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and 
California. 


Cosmopol-  As  stated,  domestic  sources  provide 

itan  Diet  the  greater  part  of  New  York’s  food 
Becoming  supply.  Every  corner  of  the  world, 

American-  however,  contributes  to  it  in  varying 

ized  quantities.  To  some  extent  this,  of 

course,  is  due  to  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  New  York’s  population,  but  not  entirely. 
It  is  stated  that  racial  characteristics  in  diet  are  rap- 
idly disappearing. 


Time  will  not  now  permit  a detailed  record  of  all 
of  the  food  stuffs  imported  into  New  York,  nor  of 
the  countries  originating  them.  A study  of  such  im- 
ports is  most  absorbing  and  entertaining. 


The  As  an  illustration,  I dare  say,  there 

Ubiquitous  is  not  a man  within  reach  of  my  voice 

Hot  Dog  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another 

succumbed  to  the  lure  of  what  is 
facetiously  called  the  “hot  dog”.  To  judge  from  the 
number  of  vendors  of  this  delicacy,  at  all  locations 
and  upon  every  possible  occasion,  one  might  con- 
sider that  prolific  mongrel  as  the  national  dish.  The 
hot  dog  you  consumed  may  have  been  a mongrel,  it 
is  true,  but  I wonder  if  you  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider that  perhaps  the  overcoat  he  wore  had  travelled 
much  more  extensively  than  the  consumer.  Import 
records  show  that  sausage  casings  are  shipped  into 
New  York  from  the  following  imposing  list  of  coun- 
tries: Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Belgium,  France, 

Germany,  Gibraltar,  Greece,  Hungary,  Irish  Free 
State,  Italy,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Roumania,  Russia  in  Europe,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
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Turkey  in  Europe,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Costa 
Rica,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  British  India, 
Straits  Settlements,  China,  Java  and  Madura,  Arabia, 
Hongkong,  Japan,  Kwantung,  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Persia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Brit- 
ish South  Africa,  Egypt,  Algeria  and  Morocco. 


Lobster  Take  the  favorite  lobster.  It  is,  of 

course,  a fact  that  according  to  rec- 
ords, lobsters  have  in  various  instances  financed  trips 
around  the  world,  but  I am  speaking  now  of  the 
edible  lobster,  which  is  itself  a world  traveler.  The 
import  records  show  that  we  receive  lobsters,  canned 
or  in  other  form,  from  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
British  Honduras,  Mexico,  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador, Cuba,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Austria,  Denmark, 
France,  Jamaica,  China,  Hongkong,  Japan,  Australia 
and  British  South  Africa. 

These  items  will  give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
geographic  diversification  of  our  imports. 


A Quick  A hasty  trip  around  the  world  will 

Lunch  reveal  other  interesting  facts.  I as- 

Around  sume  in  a general  way  most  of  us 

the  World  are  familiar  with  the  imports  from 
Central  and  South  America  and  Eu- 
rope, so  I shall  not  attempt  to  detail  them. 

I wonder  if  you  realize  that  Greenland  ships  us  a 
substantial  quantity  of  fish,  such  as  cod  and  haddock. 

In  Europe,  take  Czechoslovakia,  which  we  consider 
a small  country,  nevertheless  it  has  a surprising  list 
of  imports,  including  cheese,  herring,  macaroni, 
beans,  peas,  pickles,  sauces,  cherries,  jellies,  jams, 
walnuts,  chocolate,  mustard,  candy  and  confectionery. 


The  item  of  candy  and  confectionery  reveals  the 
fact  that  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing India,  Algeria  and  Tunis,  caters  to  New  York’s 
sweet  tooth. 
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You  have  heard  of  Aden  in  Asia,  but  I dare  say 
you  have  never  thought  of  it  as  a producer  of  butter 
and  coffee. 

British  India  sends  butter,  fish,  rice,  beans,  sago, 
tapioca,  pickles,  sauces,  lentils,  dates,  figs,  cocoanut, 
meat,  coffee,  tea,  spices. 

Straits  Settlements,  including  the  Malay  States  and 
Singapore,  send  similar  commodities. 

China,  despite  her  unsettled  state,  is  a formidable 
contributor.  The  list  includes  poultry,  eggs  in  shell, 
dried,  frozen  or  prepared,  fish,  com,  rice,  macaroni 
and  vermicelli,  beans,  peas,  mushrooms,  onions, 
pickles,  sauces,  lentils,  ginger  root,  various  nuts, 
tea,  spices  and  cane  sugar. 

Japan  has  a similar  list  and  in  addition  oranges, 
raisins  and  honey. 

Palestine  and  Syria  are  doubtless  better  known  to 
you  from  a biblical  standpoint  than  as  producers  of 
butter,  cheese,  pickles,  sauces,  lentils,  olives,  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  and  ginger  root,  nuts,  chocolate,  spices, 
and  honey  for  New  York’s  table. 

So  the  list  goes  on — Java,  Madura,  Hejaz,  Arabia  j 
and  Mesopotamia,  Algeria  and  Tunis,  Liberia. 

Even  Siam,  which  doubtless  most  of  us  connect 
only  with  white  elephants,  sends  us  rice  and  pepper. 

Something  A scrutiny  of  our  imports  show 

to  Chew  one  article,  the  classification  of  which  | 

Upon  in  a food  article  might  be  doubtful. 

It  may  perhaps  most  fittingly  be  de- 
scribed as  an  American  institution.  I refer  to  chew- 
ing-gum. Chewing-gum,  as  you  know,  is  made  from 
chicle,  a gum-like  substance  obtained  from  certain 
trees,  and  this  comes  to  us  from  British  Honduras, 
Costa  Rico,  Honduras,  Mexico  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  also  Venezuela. 

Gone  but  And  finally  the  record  of  iniporta- 

Not  lions  lists  certain  items  which  will 

Forgotten  arouse  envy  or  irritation  in  many  an 
American  breast.  Under  imports  for 
1925  appear  the  items  “Distilled  Liquors”  from  Ger- 
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many,  “Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines”  from 
France,  “Still  Wines”  from  France,  Germany,  Italy, 

(Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  true  that  the  quantities  shown  to  have  been  im- 
ported are  very  modest.  These  figures  are  of  course 
known  quantities;  further  deponent  sayeth  not. 

Science  A number  of  learned  authorities 

to  the  who  have  considered  the  subject,  view 

Rescue  with  consternation  the  rapid  increase 

in  the  world’s  population  and  have 
expressed  a fear  that  ultimately  the  world’s  con- 
sumption of  food  will  overtake  its  production.  This 
might  be  a doleful  prospect,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  heretofore  in  all  emergencies  science  has  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  if  nothing  else,  has  produced  a 
synthetic  replacement.  It  is  therefore  conceivable 
that  some  day  in  the  future  we  may  be  living  on 
chemically  prepared  food  tablets. 

Imagine  sitting  down  to  a dinner,  the  menu  of 
which  would  be  something  as  follows: 

Oysters  a la  round  tablets 
Broiled  Bluefish  Pellets — Scalloped  Edges 


Breast  of  Guinea  Hen  Lozenges 


Salad  Pellets 
Dessert  Powder 
Mocha  Synthetus 


Shades  of  Lucullus — Deliver  Us! 


January,  1927. 
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